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building was assigned to the University of London, whilst the
Imperial Institute continued its work of research and propaganda
in the remaining portion. The headquarters of the University of
London in the Imperial Institute at South Kensington were set in
the midst of a large collection of institutions for higher education
which had been administered by the Science and Art Department.
When the latter came to an end under the Board of Education
Act of 1899, its work was merged into that of the Board of
Education. On the same estate as the Imperial Institute were the
Victoria and Albert Museum, the Science Museum and Library,
the Royal College of Science, the Royal College of Mines, and the
Royal College of Art. In addition, as near neighbours were
the Royal College of Music, the Royal School of Art Needlework,
the Natural History Museum, and the City and Guilds of London
Institute for the Advancement of Technical Education. When, in
1907, a royal charter established the Imperial College of Science
and Technology, the Board of Education transferred to the govern-
ing body of the Imperial College the administration of the Royal
College of Science, the Royal School of Mines, and the Central
Technical College of the City and Guilds of London Institute,
renamed the City and Guilds (Engineering) College.
The reader may well wonder how the University of London came
into this complicated organisation. It seems that in 1903 Lord
Rosebery announced a scheme for establishing a College of Applied
Science at South Kensington to work in close co-operation with the
colleges already established there. In 1904 a Departmental Com-
mittee of the Board of Education, of which Lord Haldane was
chairman, proposed that the new college should be a member of
a federation of the colleges mentioned above, under a common
scheme of government and administration. The details of the nego-
tiations which followed are too lengthy and complicated to be dealt
with in a work of this type. It is sufficient to say that proposals
were made to incorporate the Imperial College in the University
of London. Mr. McKenna, the then president of the Board of
Education, decided in 1907 to advise the grant of a royal charter
to the Imperial College $s an independent institution, but he also
suggested the appointment of a royal commission "to consider
whether the amalgamation of the new institution with the University
is desirable and feasible, and, if so, on what lines it can best be
carried out"'